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German territories continued more unremittingly at war
among themselves on the one side and in continued hostile
contact with the Roman Empire and its successors on the
other side. So that, in spite of the absolutely tumultuous
state of Britain in the Anglo-Saxon period, the situation in
the Island was after all relatively tranquil by contrast with
the state of blood and wounds, rapine, slavery and oppres-
sion, that made up the scheme of life in Germany through
the dark ages. Yet the two countries came through the ex-
perience of the feudal age without differing in so general
and profound a manner in their mode of life that the two
could then be said to follow two divergent lines of cul-
tural development.
At the transition from mediaeval to modern time the
English people were in arrears, culturally, as compared with
the rest of west and central Europe, including west and
south Germany j whether that epoch is to be dated from the
close of the fifteenth century or from any earlier period, and
whether the comparison is to be made in industry and ma-
terial civilisation or in immaterial terms of intellectual
achievement and the arts of life. But during the succeeding
century the English community had made such gains that
by its close they stood (perhaps doubtfully) abreast of their
Continental neighbors. This British gain was both absolute
and relative, and was due both to an accelerated advance
in the Island and a retardation of the rate of gain in much
of the Continental territory, although the retardation is
more visible on the Continent during the seventeenth than
even toward the close of the sixteenth century. Relatively,
by comparison again with the state of things among the rival